parted such fragments of it as they found convenient. Hence Augustine obtained little more assistance from them than an indication of the few works available in Carthage. There were large towns in Africa (such as Hippo) that had not even a copy of Cicero. The young ' seeker of wisdom' had to push his Sisyphean stone alone.
In this absence of an orderly philosophical training or a large philosophical literature, and seeing that he still attended church sometimes (Conf. iii. 3), it is natural to find him turning first to Scripture for enlightenment. ' But it seemed to me,' he says, 'unworthy to be compared with the majesty of Cicero.' There came a day when Augustine found deep and accurate science in Genesis, a ' mystic' beauty in the lives of the patriarchs, a surpassing eloquence in the Gospels, and a supreme reasonableness in Paul's demand that we shall close our eyes and obey him. In his twentieth year it impressed him as
